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in Bar-Hebraeus. Again, in several instances 
where the Greek of Theodore has been pre- 
served, Exegesis is found to reflect the details 
of the original more fully than N. 

As an example of such instances, I will place 
side by side below Theodore's interpretation 
of Ps. 49 according to the original Greek 
Exegesis and according to the superscription 
of N, as it appears in Prof. Baethgen's trans- 
lation, respectively. They run as follows : 

xai ovtoS rfiiKoi 6 tfaXfioS, dXX , ovketi 
rtpoS aitavral avOpodnovi, iipoi IovSaiovl 
Sk fiovov oodavei a/xeXovvraS fxEv apsrr/S, 
to 8e Ttdiv ri&E/jevovi ev ravi Bvtiiaii rov 
vo'/J.ov eooS rov sidsvai rd ptf/xara fto'vov 
kiti/xsXov)j.ivovi, ovksti Se xai rd itpo6roly- 
uara StvXdrrEiv. xai q>ofieporepor avrois 
xaradxsva'Zoor rov Xoyov dxymaroiloiEi xpi- 
rrfv Swdyovra xai rovi kXEyxousvovi. 

(Z. a. IV., v, 85 f.). 

In priore psalmo ad omnes homines ser- 
monem direxit, nunc ad Judaeos loquitur, con- 
sternare volens et emendare peccantes qui, 
virtutum negligentes, solas curarent hostias. 
Quod totum exsequitur terribiliore suggestu, 
quasi tribunal judiciale describens ut sit tota 
compellatio Dei plena terroris. 

Exegesis, p. 739. 

Tadelt die Juden weil sie meinten dass in 
Opfern allein die Gottesfiirehtung zur Ausfii li- 
ning komme und im Lesen des Gesetzes und 
nicht durch die Eigenschaften des Charakters 
und gutes Verhalten indem sie sonst die Tug- 
end verachteten. 

(Z. a. IV, v, 85). 

Similarly, not to cite other instances, for Ps. 
55, cf. the original Greek and N (Z. a. IV., 
vii, 3), with the argument in Exegesis, p. 774, 
for Ps. 78, cf. Z. a. IV., vii, 48 f., and Exegesis, 
p. 910. 

It will be observed, of course, that the dif- 
ferences which N and Exegesis show in the 
cases cited are not essential differences. It is 
none the less important, however, that they 
should be noted, for, in so far as fuller details 
occur in Exegesis, they tend to prove that its 
author drew directly from the original Greek 
and it will be necessary to keep this in mind 
when we come to examine the question of the 
authority of the arguments of Exegesis where 
they show an essentially different interpre- 



tation from the superscriptions of the Syriac 
Epitome. 

I have, however, already transgressed the 
limits which I had prescribed for this article. 
For the present, I shall content myself with 
having indicated a hitherto unrecognized 
source of evidence regarding the details of 
Theodore's interpretation of the Psalms. As 
I have before stated, I shall return to this sub- 
ject in a fuller discussion, and I shall in that 
place endeavor to determine the exact value 
of our new source for the interpretation of the 
individual Psalms, by drawing into compari- 
son the full evidence of the Syriac commentary 
and such portions of the original Greek as are 
preserved. 

J. Douglas Bruce. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE IN GUATEMALA. 

In his book on Guatemala (pp. 304, 305) Pro- 
fessor Otto Stoll of Zurich has written a short 
excursus on the origin of some specifically 
Guatemalan expressions. A few observations 
on the language of Guatemala, so far as it is 
the language of the Spanish-speaking common 
people, may not here be out of place. 

From personal observation I am acquainted 
with many Chapinismos ("provincialismos 
guatenialtecos"), and through the kindness of 
Professor Stoll, I have been able to compare 
the notes collected by him with my own. Our 
impressions received a general confirmation 
through Don Matias Lopez, a native of Guate- 
mala, temporarily resident in Berlin. 

With reference to the pronunciation there is 
to be remarked : 

1. Tendency to the nasalisation of the final 
-n, similar to the termination -ng; for example, 
tambieng (pronounce tambieng-g^, the last 
syllable being quite faintly sounded) instead of 
tambien ; teniang (pronounce teniang-gi?) in- 
stead of tenian, etc. 

Stoll conjectures that this nasalisation is of 
Galician origin, as many Galicians (Gallegos) 
went over with the conquerors and colonists in 
the position of servants. It has resemblance 
neither to the Portuguese nor to the French. 

The state of the case seems to me to be this ; 
The final (auslautende) Spanish -n has either 
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in general or under certain conditions, a pro- 
nunciation corresponding to -ng, or very simi- 
lar to it, at least in Middle and South Spain. 
Vide Storm, Engl. Phil., i. 38.; Schuchardt, 
Ztschr,f. rom. Phil., v, 315 ; Wulff, "Chapitre 
de phon. andal."; wrongly Paul Forster, 'Span. 
Sprachlehre,' p. 8, note 1, for there is no ques- 
tion here of "a French nasalisation" : hence 
too, the sign J 1 proposed by Grober is not ap- 
propriate. Since then in Guatemala tambieng, 
teniang is spoken, the colony does not differ 
from the mother-country, at least not from 
Andalusia, whose pronunciation has in general 
established itself throughout America. 

The after-sounding -ge is very striking, al- 
most incomprehensible. I do not at all under- 
stand how Indians or Negroes could have come 
upon it ; for in all languages, even in those 
that have a liking for the vocalic final sound, 
the tendency toward a guttural nasal is quite 
general. 

The Guatemalan [tambie]ng-ge, which 1 
have heard from the mouth of Matias Lopez, 
has approximately the same pronunciation as 
in finger — x\ng-ge\f\. 

2. c before e, i ; and z before a, o, u have the 
sound of J ; for example, .sinco instead of cin- 
co, lumbar instead of lumbar, etc., as in 
Andalusian. 

3. //has the sound of y; for example, cava- 
yo instead of caba//o, j/egar instead of //egar. 
As in Andalusian, and in other dialects. 

4. Since the sound f is wanting in the Indian 
vernacular, many Indians who speak Spanish 
only imperfectly, are unable to pronounce it, 
and say San Pelip instead of San ./"elipe./alta 
instead of/alta, /amilia instead of /amilia, 
pospor instead of /bs/oros, etc. As Schuch- 
ardt has shown, we find the same peculiar- 
ity (p for f) in the Tagalo-Spanish of the 
Philippine islands. 

Those Indians, on the other hand, who in 
addition to their mother-tongue have learned 
Spanish from childhood, pronounce/ without 
difficulty. Many confound initial / with j, 
which is more natural to them, and say "tengo 
/uego en la boca" instead of /uego, and the 
like. 

Grober used to call such exchange (as / for 
p or J) idiomatic sound-substitution (Lautsub- 
stitution); in his 'Grundriss der Roman. Phil.,' 



i, 243,however,he calls it sound-adaption (Laut- 
anpassung). This kind of sound-change he 
assumes inter alia in the case of the Spanish h 
from the Latin/. The Iberians had no/ 

5. In some Indian loan-words we find J; 
for example, Mi;rco (MiJco, place name), 
tapLrcar (tapucar, to harvest maize); cacaarte 
(cacajte, Indian hand-barrow), etc. ^ was not 
foreign to the Spanish of Europe; in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, x, j had 
still the sound I. If we say Don Quiiote, we 
speak it as Cervantes spoke it. The x in In- 
dian words and names springs from that early 
time. Elsewhere we have something similar, 
A borrowing from the Catalonian is not here 
to be thought of. 

6. A further peculiarity consists in this, that 
in the Imperative 2d pers. sing, the final vowel 
is accentuated ; for example, corn? (run), anda 
(go), vem (come), dec2 (say). These forms 
prove, that although they are now used in the 
singular, they originally represent the plural 
forms coxxed, andad, vexiid, decid, etc. 

Deviations from Spanish Form of Words. 
The vulgar tongue of Guatemala is distin- 
guished by a certain antiqueness, in that it has 
preserved and still uses some forms of words, 
which in European Spanish have long since 
undergone change. To this class belongs, for 
example: 

1. the Imperatives cited above under 6 ; 

2. mesmo instead of mismo ; 

3. /r?yVinsteadof/ra_7V(Gem. tr?<!g, br«chte); 

4. ansi instead of asi ; 

5. vos, now used in the sense 'you' (sing.) — 
Germ, du — exclusively, it would seem, in 
intercourse with Indians ; for example, ja ver, 
vos, veni aca ! 'Hey there, you, come here,' 
one would call out to an Indian, of whom one 
wished some information, i no sabes vos, 
donde vive tal y fulano ? 

Non-Spanish foreigners seldom use this form 
correctly, as they construe it with the singular 
of the verb, and hence in the above mentioned 
instance say, sab/s (sabeis) instead of srtbes. 

From these examples it becomes clear that 
they are mere remnants of the language, as it 
was spoken by Bernal Diaz del Castillo and 
the other Conquistador es. In consequence of 
local and social isolation they have been pre. 
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served among the common people, while a- 
mong the educated classes, who have lived in 
continual literary intercourse with Spain, and 
have sought to imitate the there-prevailing 
speech, they have been lost. 

By further adding that the common people, 
especially the Indians, frequently use some 
expressions mistakenly, I believe that I have 
mentioned everything of moment with regard 
to the language of Guatemala. Thus one 
hears frequently primero Dios (if God will) in 
the sense of 'Thank God' ('gracias a Dios.') 

With regard to the word china, I may say that 
in Guatemala and Nicaragua it has quite a dif- 
ferent meaning from that known elsewhere ; 
for example in' Peru, where it means a half- 
caste of Indian and European parents. In 
Guatemala, china, is the nursemaid, and the 
verb chinear means 'to look after children.' 

After consulting, on the ground of the infor- 
mation given by Stoll, R. J. Cuervo, 'Apunta- 
ciones Criticas '; B. Rivodo, 'Voces Nuevas'; 
G. Maspero, M&moires de la SociUi de 
Linguistique de Paris, Vol. ii ; and R. Lenz, 
Zeitschriftf. rom. Phil., xv, 518 ; after hearing, 
furthermore, Hugo Schuchardt's opinion, and 
having myself associated with Peruvians and 
Chilians, I can state scarcely anything charac- 
teristic of Guatemala. 

The enigmatic after-sound of the e (») in 
tambieng-g<?, etc., is the only thing specially 
Guatemalan. Everything else, so far as I see, 
is Hispano-American, that is to say, Anda- 
lusian, in fact Castilian. 

Karl Lentzner. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 



PAUL HEYSE'S 'MERLIN.' 

Heyse's purpose in writing his latest novel 
was to combat naturalism under the banner of 
idealism. His hero and mouth-piece, Georg 
Falkner, after obtaining a diploma in juris- 
prudence, decides to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to the writing of dramas and, for a time, 
with his accomplished and responsive wife and 
a few congenial friends, he passes a quiet and 
happy life in the vicinity of a German town. 

But his happiness is not to last. In Berlin, 
where he goes to see one of his dramas ex- 
hibited on the stage, he succumbs, in an hour 
of weakness, to the seductive charms of an 



actress, thus losing his self-respect, and as he 
returns home, determined to confess all to 
his wife, he no longer finds her among the liv- 
ing. As a consequence of racking remorse and 
the strain of nervous excitement and over- 
work, inflammation of the brain is induced and 
he is placed in a sanitarium. There, in a dream 
in which he struggles with the woman that 
caused his fall, he cuts his own throat while 
thinking that he is cutting hers. 

Naturalism such as preached and practiced 
by modern French, Russian and Norwegian 
writers, is in the eyes of Falkner-Heyse an 
epidemic, a moral influenza. "Nothing is true, 
it affirms, but the brutal, the vulgar and the 
vile." Naturalists, Falkner says, boast of truth 
and turn their backs upon beauty, and where 
do they pretend to find truth ? In ordinary, 
common place and trivial reality. What is re- 
quired to be a naturalist ? No talent, no 
strength of mind, no depth of sentiment, but 
merely a certain technical training and delight 
in the vulgar. Naturalists boast of thorough 
"analysis" and of a "scientific method," but 
in their endeavor to reach truth they use the 
absurdest means, and forget the wise word that 
the secret of being tedious consists in telling 
all. 

Georg Falkner, who foresees on his tomb- 
stone the epitaph "The last of idealists," is 
determined to swim against the current of 
naturalism, even at the risk of going down. 
"What is happiness"? he exclaims with the 
fervor of genuine idealism, "can you imagine 
no other happiness for the artist than that of 
being crowned with success ? Is it not tragic 
bliss, too, to perish for having refused to sacri- 
fice to the idols of one's time"? Thus he 
writes several tragedies, all historic, but they 
are refused by the leading theatres. Without 
losing courage, he wiih the blood of his heart, 
composes 'Merlin,' treating this time a 
legendary subject, Merlin being the well- 
known sorcerer of the cycle of king Artus. 
Since 'Merlin' is avowedly his best play and 
one with which he himself is highly pleased, 
we are evidently to look upon it as a model of 
idealistic composition, and as it is, at the same 
time, the focus of the whole novel, we are 
greatly interested in the analysis which its 
author gives of it. According to that, Merlin, 
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